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facts and objective data. This report provides facts and objective 
data. The first part describes large expenditure disparities eunong 
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after cost-of-living adjustments. New York spends 2.5 times the 
amount that Utah spends on schools. The second part shows how these 
expenditure disparities translate into disparities in educational 
programs. Such disparities are the basis of several court decisions 
relating to school funding. Data from the 1990 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress show the link between instructional materials 
and resources available to teachers and the mathematics proficiency 
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greater equity in educational expenditures. Changes resulting from 
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Preface 



Acknciw ledgnicnts 



Al ihis hcjjinninjj of a 
new cUvacU\ iwo tiraiiias 
aiv bcinjj playvcl on \Uc 
stajjc of cducalion. One is 
the national cxiucuion 
ivlbrin ctTorK cniboclicd 
in iho jjoals scl hy llu* 
Pivsiclcni and ihc ^owr- 
nors tor llu* >var 2()()(). 
'I1ic olhcr is iIk* rc\shapin^ 
ofcclucaiion and cduca- 
lional finance sysicnis hy 
a waw of liii^aiion and 
Male courl derisions 
dcrlaring these syskMiis 
inec|uilable in ihedisirihu- 
lion of resouixvs for 
edueaiion. 

The I wo ilrainas have 
iheir tensions as well as 
potential for mutual siip- 
pori. In one state, 
Kentucky, the whole 
school system was 
recently declared uncon- 
stitutionaL and that state 
is proceedinji to deal with 
e(|uity and reform as two 
acts of the same play. 

This report i.s intended 
to inforiii a broad audi- 
ence about the dej^rcvs of 
ine(|uality in the educa- 
tion system, and the 
movement under wa\ to 
provide jireater etjuity. 



The academic analysis 
and debate ov er this» as 
well as the reporting of 
complex litigation, have* 
been exceedingly arcane. 
Our aim has been "plain 
talk/* although we have 
not always succeeded. 
And, as is the intent of all 
reports by this Center, \\'e 
intend to inform the 
debates taking place, not 
center them. This, too, we 
recogni/e, is easier said 
than tlone. 

Paul barion 
Pifvclor 

Policy Ifi/ornialiofi Center 
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Paul I\. barton, Richard J. 
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rev iewers were Stephen 
Kofller, John Ma//eo, and 
Howard Wainer. Outside 
rev iewers were UolxMt 
Berne, New ^'ork Univer- 
sity: James S. (loleman, 
University of (Chicago; 
Alan I lickrcKl, Illinois 
State University; and 
Wayne Riddle, (iongres- 
sional Research Serv ice. 
While this report rellects 
adjustments recom- 
mended by all rev iewers, 
not all would likely agree 
wit!i all aspects of the 
final product. 
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PTS Policy Information 
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the manuscript. Rick 
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production coordinator 
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provitling tiata. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



In the linked Stales there 
are vast clifTerences in the 
resourees we devote to 
our ehildren's edueaiion^ 
in the seope of the eur- 
rieulum» in the quality of 
phy.sieal faeilities, and in 
the cxtraeurrieular oppor- 
tunities available. By any 
measure, the playing field 
is not level. 

While academies debate 
and disagree over how^ 
these resource and pro- 
gram differences affect 
educational achievement, 
state courts across the 
nation are striking down 
inequitable school fund- 
ing systems. Beyond the 
legal interpretations of 
state constitutions are two 
more basic questions 
facing the public and its 
representatives: how 
much equity should its 
system of free public 
education have» and how 
do persistent and wide 
disparities affect the ambi- 
tious goals set by the 
governors and the Presi- 
dent for the year 2000. 

■ New Jersey spends well 
over $8,000 per pupiL 
more than triple what 
Utah spends. Adjusted 
for estimated cost-of- 
living differences, the 
gap narrows somewhat, 
with the top state. 
New York, spending 
Z\h times what Utah 
spends (see Figures 

1 and 2). 

■ In terms of the propor- 
tion of personal income 
that state residents 
spend on education (a 
measure of effort), 
Wyr)ming residents 



spend almost 8 percent, 
over 2 times the 3 
pel cent their fellow 
citizens spend in New 
Hampshire (see 
Figure 3). 

■ Differences within 
states, amoHfi school 
districts, can be as large 
as differences among 
states. In Texas and 
Ohio, the highest 
spending districts 
spend nearly triple the 
amount per pupil as 
the lowest spending 
districts. In contrast, 
most districts in Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and 
Maryland spend about 
the same amount per 
pupil (see fMgure -i). 
l)ifferences exist within 
school distiMcts as weil. 

■ A large body of 
research, conducted 
over three decades, 
has failed to find a 
systematic relationship 
between gross 
measures of resources 
(expenditures per 
student, pupil-teacher 
ratios, etc) and student 
achievement. Other 
researchers, ht )wever, 
dispute the conclusions 
of these studies. (Courts 
have ordered states to 
end such disparities as 
good school buildings 
in some areas and 
decrepit ones in others; 
science labs in some 
schools and not in 
others; and art and 
music courses offered 
in some schools and 
not in others. 

■ According to recent 
data from the National 



Assessment of Fduca- 
tional Progivss (NAKP), 
instructional resources 
are likely to be le.ss 
available in poor 
districts and disadvan- 
taged urban districts 
(see Figures 6 and 7). 

■ Wliile these NAFF data 
show little lelationship 
between gross state 
education expenditures 
and math proficiency, 
they do show that 
availability of instruc- 
tional materials and 
ivsources in the class- 
room and proficiency 
are related; the less 
available the materials, 
the lower the student 
average math profi- 
ciency (see Figure 8). 

■ A wave of litigation and 
court action over these 
equity matters began 
when the California 
Supreme Court declared 
the school finance sys- 
tem unconstitutional in 
1971 (Serrano r. Priest). 
Since then, finance 
systems were declared 
unconstitutional in \^\ 
states and upheld in 13 
states (see Figure 10). 

■ A new wave of deci- 
sions began in 1989, 
with four state systems 
struck down since then. 
Litigation is ongoing in 
21 states. 

■ Dealing with dispari- 
ties in educational 
resources, and reform- 
ing and restructuring 
schools, are usually 
viewed as either sepa- 
rate or competing 
needs. But this is not 



necessarily the case; 
Kentucky has embarked 
on a compiehensive 
effon to do both (see 
the Kentucky case 
study on p. 21). 

■ The report asks: 

• For the year 2()()(), 
will a student's 
education be consid- 
ered the responsi- 
bility of just a school 
tax district, a whole 
state, or a nation? 

• Will huge resource 
disparities impede 
progress toward 
the year 2000 goal 
that "academic 
performance.., will 
increase in every 
quartile?" Is there 
any danger that 
some appn)acheN to 
equalizing resources 
will impede progress 
at the top? 

• What are our con- 
cepts of equity and 
ecjuality in education 
as we head toward 
the next centuiy? 

• Can we succeed in 
being world class in 
our educational 
attainments while 
remaining provincial 
in our financial 
commitment to 
schooling? 
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INTRODUCTION 



This reform era in 
American education is rife 
with proposals for 
change. The education 
press is filled with calls 
for "restructuring, " for 
creating national stan- 
dards and performance 
examinations, for 
"choice," for world class 
achievement levels, and 
for achieving the comj^os- 
ite of proposals called 
America 2000. 

As for what is actually 
happening, that same 
press is regularly chroni- 
cling a different wave of 
change rippling through 
the system. State courts 
are ordering the equitable 
funding of education. The 
legal battles over funding 
disparities, which began 
afresh in the late 19H0s 
and are likely to continue 
in the early 1990s, may 
change the face of Ameri- 
can education as much as 
any other initiatives now 
under way. 

While the battlefield 
has largely been the 
courts, the issue is more 
than just the legal 
interpretation of the pro- 
visions of state constitu- 
tions. The large disparities 
in resources available 
for education pose issues 
for legislative and execu- 
tive branches of govern- 
ment as well. Having 
aeliieved universal free 
schooling, how equal do 
we want that schooling 
to be? How much will the 
attainment of our national 
education goals for the 
year 2000 be impeded 
by the int 'uality that 
exisls? 



America was well into 
the nineteentii centuiy 
iK'fore free, state-supported 
schools became a reality. 
Universal free public 
schooling through high 
school then became com- 
monplace in the next 
century, liut the cost and 
quality of education has 
always Ixvn more or less 
a function of where you 
happen to live. If you trek 
up the mouth of a moun- 
tain hollow (wade, after a 
rain), you might find an 
ill-equipped one-room 
sch(X)L If you stroll from 
your large suburban house 
on the North Shore of 
Chicago, you will find one 
of America's best staffed 
and equipped high 
schools. 

Americans have largely 
accepted this disparity 
because they are accus- 
tomed to a system based 
on local control of educa- 
tion funded by a local 
property tax. In reality 
though, the federal consti- 
tution gave the control 
and responsibility for 
education to the states, 
not to local political 
jurisdidums. State consti- 
tutions provided for a 
system of schools, typi- 
cally requiring that it be a 
"thorough and efficient," 
or "uniform" system. 
States, to vaiying degrees, 
controlled the content and 
operations of schooling, 
and for many years, 
provided limited state 
revenues for a "founda- 
tion" level of spending. 
Over the decades, the 
state share of educatum 
spending grew. 



As the 197()s began, 
state c^onstitutional provi- 
sions for education came 
under sharp scrutiny and 
several state court rulings 
required a reduction in 
spending disparities. This 
period of legal challenge 
and considerable state 
action to reduce dispari- 
ties, however, was fol- 
lowed by a return to 
business as usual. The 
legal scene heated up 
again at tne close of the 
19H()s as state education 
financing systems once 
again came under strong 
attack, and change began 
anew. 

This brief report is 
designed to inform a 
general audience of the 
data that exist on the state 
of inequality in our 
schools, and on the status 
of the legal challenges 
taking place. While 
Americans largely agree 
with the objective of 
equality, not all agree 
on what it means, or 
what it will take to 
achieve it. Such disagree- 
ments are resolved 
through 1) the political 
and legal process, 2) 
professional judgment, 
and 3) facts and objective 
data. This report deals 
only with the third cat- 
egory, and aims to pro- 
vide information that will 
inform all parties to the 
debate that is now taking 
place. 

The first ,secti()n of ihe 
report details the large 
disparities that exist 
among the .states, within 
the states, and withm 
local school districts. 



The .second part ,shows 
how these expenditure 
disparities translate into 
disparities in educatu)nal 
programs. While the jury 
is .still out on how much 
these program disparities 
translate into differences 
in educational outcomes, 
they are the basis for a 
growing number of court 
decisions striking d( vn 
,sch()ol funding ,sy,stems. 
New data are presented 
from tliC results of the 
1990 a,ssessment of math- 
ematics by the National 
A,s,sessment of Kducational 
Progress (NAKP). showing 
a link between the 
instructional materials and 
resources that teachers 
have available in the 
chLssroom and the math- 
ematics proficiency of 
their ,students. 

The third part describes 
the first wave of court 
decisions requiring 
greater e(iuity in educa- 
tional expenditures that 
began in 1971. and the 
second wave that Ixfgan 
in 1989. The drastic 
changes brought aliout by 
these decisions in Texas, 
Kentucky, and New Jersey 
are described in some 
detail. 

The final section of this 
report provides a sum- 
mary and conclusion. 
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Figure 1 

Average Expenditure per Pupil, 1989-90 
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Source: See Appendix Table 1 . 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tlierc arc large differ- 
ences in per student 
spending for elementary 
and secondary education 
in the United States, as 
this section will show. 

■ First comparisons are 
made among average 
state expenditures per 
student, using gross 
expenditures, expendi- 
tures adjusted for price 
differences, and expen- 
ditures as a proportion 
of personal income. 

■ Second, average expen- 
diture differences among 
school districts within 
states are presented, 
contrasting expenditure 
differences for schools 
at the top and at the 
bottom of the expendi- 
ture distribution. 

■ Third, some data on 
expenditure differences 
within school districts 
are presented. 

DIFFERENCES 
AMONG STATES 

State spending for edu- 
cation differs enormously 
(see Figure 1 ). The state 
of New Jersey, for 
example, spent an aver- 
age of $8,439 per student 
in the 19H9-9() school 
year, more than three 
times as much as the 
$2,720 spent in Utah, the 
lowest spending state. 

However, these dispari- 
ties are narrowed some- 
what when cost-of-li 'ing 
differences among the 
states are taken into 
account. Kxpenditures 
adjusted for cost-of-living 
differences, shown in 
Figure 2, show a range 



Figure 2 

Average Expenditure per Pupil, Adjusted for Cost-of-Living, 1989-90 
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Source: See Appendix Table 1 . 

Ho\e: Adjusted expenditures are unavailable for Alaska and Hawaii because of unique factors involving dimate and 
transporlation. 
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from $6»994 in New York 
to $2,928 in Utah, making 
the expenditures of the 
highest spending stale 
more than double those 
of the lowest spending 
state. > 

Of course, the stales 
also vary considerably in 
their income and wealthy 
and their absolute expen- 
ditures are not necessarily 
a true measure of their 
relative effort on behalf of 
education. One way to 
examine relative effort is 
to look at how much each 
state spends per student 
as a proportion of its per 
capita income. In Figure 
3. states are arrayed by 
the percent of their per- 
s mal income they spend 
on elementary and sec- 
ondary education. In 
terms of this combined 
measure of wealth and 
effort, the range is from a 
high of 7.S percent in 
Wyoming to a low of 
2.9 percent in New 
Hampshire, a ratio of over 
two and a half to one. 

The rankings by this 
measure of resources and 
effort shift considerably 
from those based on 
absolute expenditures. 
New York and New 
Jersey, first and second in 
Figure 1 , drop consider- 
ably in the ranking. Utah, 
dead last in absolute per 
pupil expenditure, rises 
toward the top in terms of 
this measure of effort. 

'The rost nl jiving can. o( course. 
var\ within a MaUv Fon xampk-. 
«)nf rcccni Mudy hy Illinois Siati* 
Tnivvrsity oMiniau s that the coM ol- 
li\ ing In twirn upstalo aful 
downsUilc New York dilltTs hy 
almost lO pert cm. 



Figure 3 

Education Expenditures in 1987-88 as a Percent of Personal Income in 1988 
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Source: See Appendix Table 1. 



Figure 4 

Ratio of Education Spending Differences Between 
High and Low Spending Groups of Districts, 1986-87 
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Ratio of High to Low Spending Districts 



Triple 



Source; See Appendix Table 1 . 

Note: Ratio is the average expenditure of the 10 highest spending districts in the state divided by the average expenditure 
of the lowest spending 10 districts. See also the note on Appendix Table 1 



DIFFERENCES 
WITHIN STATES 

As differences exist in 
expenditures per pupil 
among states, differences 
also exist in school district 
expenditures within a state. 
Because school finance 
experts use a variety of 
measures to describe this 
inequality, and since 
dispersions of expendi- 
tures are being compared, 
the stor>' is not always a 
simple one. In addition, 
cost differences can affect 
spending differences 
within as well as across 
states. One approach is to 
compare school district 
expenditure per pupil at 
the 9Sth percentile of pupils 
with the district expendi- 
ture at the Sth percentile. 
Simply put, how much 
more is spent by the 
district near the top of the 
distribution than by the 
district near the bottom? 
This is the approach used 
in a study published by 
tlie Decision Resources 
Corporation and written 
l^y Myron Schwartz and 
Jay Mo.skowit/, using data 
for 19S4-8S and for 1976- 
77, Based on the limited 
comparisons allowed by 
the data, the authors 
conclude that "no major 
cliangcs in average equity 
have occuired over that 
period." 

Figure -4 uses 19S6-87 
data from a study con- 
ducted l^y the Congres- 
sional Research Service, 
In this study the average 
expenditure of the 10 
districts within a state 
with the liighest average 
expenditures i.s called the 
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"hifjlicsi spcMidinjj,** unci 
the avcrajjc of ihc 10 
disiricls willi ihc lowcsi, 
ihc "lowcsl spending. ■ 
The slates arc ranker I by 
iho ratio ol' expenditures 
per student in tiie highest 
spendinjj sc hool disiric is 
to expenditures in the 
lowest spcndinjj scIkjoI 
districts. 

According lo these data, 
Delaware, Maiyland. and 
Nevada arc the most 
e.juiiahle. Ohio, Texas, 
and New York are the 
lei'.si. The actual dollar 
dilTcrenccs in a hi^Ii 
spending stale such as 
New York can be stag^er- 
in^i, where the dillerence 
between the top and the 
lx)ttoin is over S6j)()(), more 
than most states spend 
per pupil on education. 

While ratios show the 
deforce ot" ine(|uality, the 
absolute dollar diHerences 
show what is available to 
buy educational services. 
A two to one dillerence in 
Illinois is Si. ISO; a two 
lo one dillerence in 
Massachusetts is S.^..^()(). 

Some chan^'es have 
likely occurred since the 
mid-iWOs. Accordinj^ to a 
report by Polic y AnaKsis 
lor (ialifornia I'ducation 
(PACK), Calilornia s 
expenditures per pupil 
are nou' within a very 
narrow band (althou^uh 
the measure used is not 
comparable to the mea- 
sures reported above). 
Nothinjj, however, has 
happened to change 'he 
overall picture ol wiclc*ly 
varyinjj dcj^rees ol dis- 
parities within the states. 



DIFFERENCES 
WITHIN DISTRICTS 

In the debate over eouity 
and the re(|uirenients of 
state constitutions, most 
of the legal action has 
focused on disparities 
among districts, liut there 
are significant e(|uity 
(|Ue.stions within cli.stricts 
as well. Over 30 years 
ago, a study of Detroit 
found that upper income 
White children attended 
better .schools with better 
facilities and staffing ratios 
than children from minor- 
ity groups. More recent 
research in Los Angeles 
and St. Louis has found 
similar patterns. 

A .study of New N'ork 
(aty by the Temporary 
State (iommi.ssion on 
New \i)\'k CMy School 
(lovernance found that 
pupil-teacher ratios are 
smaller in the poorer and 
minority schools. Ilow- 
e\'cr, they arc .staffed with 
less expeiienced, less 
educated, and less ten- 
ured teachers. 

Disparities that exist 
within ^.listricts are not 
easily reported because of 
die large number of them; 
there are over IS.OOO 
school districts in the 
I nited States, and .studies 
about them are few. 



FACES OF 
INEQUALITY 



flow do these cHUcmviiccs 
in dollars spent ininshile 
into diffcrcni rcsoiiivcs 
for teaching? How do 
these diftcivnccs show up 
in poorer schools as com- 
pared lo richer schools? 
And how do dilTereni 
resources lor teaching 
alTeci learning outcomes? 

Since school finance is 
still tied to the property 
tax (althougii less so as 
the years go by), we 
would expect that the 
poorer school districts 
would haw fewer dollars 
to spend, and therefore 
less c|uantity and c|uality 
in staff, facilities, and 
instructional materials. 

CONTRASTS 

One source of informa- 
tion for comparing school 
tlistricts is actual court 
cases on inec|ualiiy — the 
kind of information on 
which judges have hasetl 
school finance decisions. 

■ In AUih^ima. a plain- 
tiifs brief tiescrihes the 
following conditions in 
low spending sc hool 
tlistricts: a kindergarten 
through 12th grade 
school with only one 
guidance counselor for 
over 1,01)0 students, an 
elementary school with 
no nurse or medical 
prolessional, schools 
without science labora- 
tories, art rooms, or 
music rooms, and w ith 
plumbing m disrepaii\ 

■ hi Kentucky, the state* 
Supreme Court found 
that poorer districts had 
lower teacher salaries 
and less adec|uate 



programs in mathe- 
matics, science, foreign 
languages, music, 
and art. 

In Montana, siudies 
commissioned by the 
plaintiffs showed that 
w ealthy districts had a 
ratio of 13 students per 
teacher, compared to 
ratios in the high 2()s 
and 30s in poor dis- 
tricts, poor districts 
w ere found to haw 

- substandard facilities 

- outdated ec|uipmerit 

- outdated textbooks 

- levwr ollerings in 
I'lnj^lish and music. 

In A(V/\/me)\ the 
plaint ills intrtKluced 
data showing that 

- foreign languages 
were studied at the 
preschool lewl in 
Montclair, a high 
income city, but not 
until the 9ih or lOlh 
grades in Paier.son, a 
poorer city 

- while Princeton High 
School bad seven 
.science labs with up- 
to-thae ec|uipment. 
there w ere lew true 
.science da.ssrooms at 
(ianiden High School 

- while a fifth of 

1 1th and 12lh grad- 
ers in wealthier 
Moorestown partici- 
pated in Advanced 
IMacement cla.s.ses, 
none were offered in 
the distressed cities 
of (lamden or Iva.st 
Orange. 

In Scir )(>rk\ data from 
a couit action showed 
that the wealthv 



Shorehain-Wading 
.scliool district reported 
spi.*nding $17,000 per 
pupil, had computers 
in every classroom, and 
a vast array of extra- 
curricular programs, 
while in the much 
poorer William l-loyd 
School District, nearly 
half the .students attend 
clas.ses in trailer-style 
buildings because the 
district cannot build 
new ones. 

A study of the state of 
Pennsylvania by William 
T. HaHman, published 
in 1988, s\'stematicaMy 
compared .school di.siricis 
with high, medium, and 
low average expenditures 
per student. The .stud\' 
addn/'-.ied th(.* c|uestion 
of how these dilTereni 
levels of expenditures 
translated into differences 
in the c|uantity and c|ual- 
ity of personnel and 
instructional resources. 
l;xpenditures per student 
averaged 8-1,298 in the 
highest spending group 
of di.stricis. S2,'^S9 in the 
middle group, and S2,2()() 
in the low spending 
group. The disparities 
were systematic (.see 
I'igure S). 

■ The ratio of students 
to teachers was K) to 

I in the highest spend- 
ing group, 19 to 1 in 
the middle group, and 
21 to 1 in the low 
spending group. 

■ Average teacher sa- iries 
were .S28,()()S in ihe 
highest .spending group, 
S22.3 iS in the middle 
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Figure 5 

Relationship Between School District Expenditures and Pupil-Teacher Ratio, Teacher Salary and Experience, 
and Instructional Expenditures in a Sample of Pennsylvania School Districts, 1984-85 



Higher Spending Districts Have Smaller Classes, 
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jjroup, and %l{)/\7 \ in 
the low ^roup. 

■ AvcTU^c icachcr experi- 
ence was 17 yeans in 
the highest group, alinoM 
1() years in ilie niitklle 
group, and ilniosl IS 
years in the low group, 

■ I.()oking only ai direc t 
insuiuiional expendi- 
lures per student, the 
liigh gioup spent $2/i93. 
the middle group 
$1/)S(), and the low 
group $1,3HK. 

WHO GETS THE 
RESOURCES? 

National data on niore 
direct measures of varia- 
tions in basic instructional 
materials, hy the eco- 
nomic level of the student 
body, are hard to come 
hy. One striking finding is 
from the questionnaire 
given to the teachers of 
4th grade students 
assessed in reading in 
19«K by NAHP. 'leacheis 
weiv askeil, "What best 
eharacteri/.es your situa- 
tion with respect to 
getting instructional mate- 
rials and other resources 
you use to teach your 
class?" TUcy answered in 
terms of *'alf " "most, ' 
"some," or "none." From 
previ( )usly unpubl ished 
data we have their 
answers, classified on tlu* 
basis of what peicentage 
of students are poor, 

■ In .schools with the 
largest percent of poor 
.students, the teachers 
of S9 pet cent of the 
students say they get 
only some or none ol 
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the instructional materi- 
als and resources they 
.seek, compaivd with 
ju.st 1() percent in 
schools without poor 
.students (see iMgure ()), 

■ I'or .schools \N'ith no 
children below the 
poverty line, the teach- 
ers of 2S percent of 
students get all the 
instructional materials 
they seek, 'I'he percent- 
age declines as the 
proportion of poor 
students rises. In sch(n)ls 
where fiO percent or 
more of the students 
aiv poor, the teachers 
of ju.st 12 percent ol" 
students get all the 
resources they seek. 

In the 199') NAHP 
a.ssessment ol mathemat- 
ics, teachers of ith and 
Hth gratle mathematics 
students were asked, 
"How well supplied are 
you by your sch(K)| sys- 
tem with the instructional 
materials and other 
resouives you need to 
teach your class?" Results 
are shown in I'iguiv 7 for 
students whose teachers 
report that they are pooily 
supplied. 

■ In the uh grade in 
advantaged urban 
aivas, only JS percent 
of the students have 
teachei\s who say they 
get only some or none 
of what they need, with 
SS peivent getting all or 
most. In disadvantaged 
urban aivas, almost half 
{ \H percent) get ju.st 
.some or none of the 
materials iliey need. 



This \N'as true also for 
•M percent ol .students 
in extreme rural areas. 

■ In the Hth grade, only 
10 percent of the 
,students in advantaged 
urban areas ha\'e 
teachers who get only 
.some or none of the 



instructional iVuiterials 
and resources they 
need, and 90 peii cnt 
get all or mo,st: lO 
percent get .some* or 
none in the disadvan- 
taged urban areas, and 
31 percent in the 
extreme rural areas. 



Figure 6 

Percent of Fourth Grade Students with Teachers 
That Report That They Get Some or None of the 
Instructional Materials and Resources They Need 
to Teach, by Percent of Poverty, 1988 NAEP 
Reading Assessment 
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The 1990 NAKP Trial 
Stale Asscssmcnl of 
grade niallienialies 
aciiievcmeni in indi\ idiial 
stales (public school 
suiclenis only) also 
showed large differences 
across states in teacher 
perceptions of the 



adet I uacy ( )f t he i nsi rucl ional 
resources they received. 

" In Iowa, SS percent of 
the teachers of students 
taking Sth grade iiiath- 
einatics got all or most 
of the instructional 
materials and resources 
they need to teach. 



■ In Louisiana and the 
District of ('olunihia, 
the teachers of just 
42 percent ot the 
students said they got 
all or most of what 
they need. 

NM\V assessnienis also 
disclose variation in the 
availability of advam ed 
course offerings. In 1990, 
SI percent of 8th grade 
students in advantaged 
urban areas were offered 
algebra courses for high 
school placement, com- 
pared to 73 percent in 
disadvantaged urban 
areas and SS percent in 
extreme rural areas. In 
Delaware, 98 percent of 
Sth grade students were 
offered algebra, compared 
to about half in Arkansas 
and Montana. 

THE DIFFTRKINCE 
I r MAKES 

Thus, it can be estab- 
lished with national data 
that educational resources 
are unevenly distributed, 
it is also clear that, on 
average, stutlents in 
poorer aivas are likely to 
liave fewer educational 
resources than those in 
wealthier aix*as. There are 
also wide variations in 
the effectiveness of 
scii(K)ling, after differences 
in socioect^noniic status 
ai*e considered. However, 
given the nature of the 
resources that educational 
researchers have identi- 
fied in their studies, it is 
ncM clear how resource* 
levels are ivlated to edu- 
cational achievement in 
any systematic way. 



'I'he moM comprehen- 
sive effort to relate educa- 
tional resources to 
achievement remains the 
196S report, Fxiuality of 
lid tu at ional ()/)/)()rtiniil)\ 
by James S. (loleman. 
When socioeconomic 
background was con- 
trolled, the study found 
"that differences betwec»n 
schools account for only a 
small fraction (>f differ- 
ences in pupil achieve- 
ment." Since then, 
researchers have not had 
the luxury of a similarly 
designed massive study 
focused on the relation- 
A\ip between school 
characteri.stics and 
achievement, and have 
had to make do with 
analysis of data in studies 
designed for other 
purp( )ses. 

In March 1990, Kric A. 
llanushek identified and 
summarized 1S7 such 
studies. Of these, 152 
looked at the relationship 
between the teacher-pupil 
ratio and output measures 
(usually test scores), 11.^^ 
at teacher education, l iO 
at teacher experience, 69 
at teacher salaries, ()S at 
expenditures per pupil, 
7 1 at facilities, and ()1 at 
"administrative i.iputs." 

1 lanushek's gc*neral 
conclusion was that 

ri*so;iri'li spiiiitiitiK iliTiuli's iiiul 
<>l>scn'iiiK iM'rlortiiatu'i* in many 
ililirmil t'lliKatiotial scltitiK^ 
provides slroiiK anil uttisisk'til 
i'vliU'tuT that c\|M*ti4lilitt*(*s arc (i(M 
s>sti'tiiativally rrlatcil to siiidctil 
ailiit vctiit tit. Mori-over, tlu dratnatk 
ilinrri*tuos that v\{si hi tcai lu*rs' 
pi'rlorniatuv liavo not lM*4*ti i-a|iliiri'il 
by any aicoittit ol illllcrciui's in 
thi'tr lui KKroihuts or vtassrtHtni 
iH'havlors. 



Figure 7 

Percent of Students with Mathematics Teachers 
Who Report That They Get Some or None 
of the Instructional Materials and Resources 
They Need, by District Type, 1990 NAEP 
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Hanushek points out 
the many weaknesses in 
the individual studies he 
summarizes, but gives 
weight to the large num- 
ber of them in his sum- 
mary, Hanushek would 
go beyond a focus on the 
equalization of expendi- 
tures to the question of 
how to change educa- 
tional structures to 
improve performance. 
This is the conclusion 
Kentucky reached, in its 
effort at total reform, as 
we will see later. 

Another view of the 
studies Hanushek summa- 
rized is offered by Policy 
Briefs, published by the 
Center for Policy Research 
in Education: 

Other researchers* ^hUe agreeing 
thai the ilau Indicate little direct 
effect on ac hievement of variations in 
expenditures, reach different 
conclusions. One argument is that 
tlie studies themselves are flawed and 
do not address some Important 
variables. For example, it is particu- 
larly diffleult to separate the effects 
of variations in school finances from 
the effect of what money buys. Thus, 
high qualit/ teachers may opt for 
lower salaries in districts that pay for 
high quality working conditions. 
A second argument is that few studies 
have controlled adequately for the 
cost of purchaslnf services. Thus, a 
relatively high per pupil expenditure 
in a central city may not purchase 
the same level of resources as a lower 
per pupil expenditure in a *ess 
costly setting. 

Such Studies have had 
to deal with the difficult 
Statistical problem 
resulting from the high 
intercorrelation of spend- 
ing with socio-economic 
factors, making it difficult 
to determine the effects 
of spending alone. 

Studies like those 
Hanushek summarized 



have been cited in the 
courts by those arguing 
that there was no 
evidence that inequality 
of resources was respon- 
sible for inequality in 
educational achievement. 
In considering such 
arguments, Judge Steven 
L. Lefelt of the state of 
New Jersey rendered 
judgment: 

l,.,FINf) that tlic existing i*diH:ation 
research is relatively primitive and 
does not reveal very much about 
student learning and therefore d(K*s 
not compel the rejectitm of input 
equalizatitm or input comparisons 
between and among dist^*icts. 

Because these studies 
were generally developed 
for other purposes, the 
data they use are largely 
gross measures, such as 
total expenditures per 
pupil or years of educa- 
tion of teachers. They 
have not probed the 
classroom factors that 
affect learning. A new 
generation of studies 
designed for this specific 
purpose will be necessary 
if research is to play a 
constructive role in critical 
legal and policy debates. 
However, isolating the 
critical factors will likely 
not be easy through large- 
scale survey research 
techniques, in view of the 
complicated interactions 
involved. 

Perhaps greater use 
could be made of the 
relatively untapped data 
sources in the assess- 
ments by NAEP, such as 
its comprehensive subject 
matter assessments and 
the questionnaires filled 
out by students, teachers. 



and school officials. For 
example, in the 1990 
assessment of mathemat- 
ics (previously referred 
to), the teachers of the 
students assessed were 
asked, "How well sup- 
plied are you by your 
school system with the 
instructional materials and 
other resources you need 
to teach your class?" 

In Figure 8, states par- 
ticipating in the assess- 
ment of 8th grade 
mathematics are grouped 
by the percentage of 
students with teachers 
saying that they get only 
some or none of the 
instructional materials or 
rest)urces they need. It 
can !)e seen that in 
genera*, the larger this 
percentage, the lower the 
average proficiency of 
students within the state,^ 
In the case of gr(xss expendi- 
tures per student, there 
was little relationship to 
average mathematics 
proficiency, in line with 
previous research. And 
there was only a relatively 
weak relationship 
between how much the 
state spent per student 
and whether the teachers 
had sufficient instructional 
materials. 



^In stalistiial terms, the correlation 
is-.HS4. mc'jning that 72 peavnt 
(.854 squiired) of the variation in 
proficiency is asscKiated with the 
variation in these teacher reports of 
lack of instructional materials and 
ri'sourtxss. After controlling for the 
educational level of parents, the 
correlation is -.850, ha«ically 
unchanged. When the states are 
weighted by the number of .students 
in the state, the correlation is -JZ. 



NAKP provides a source 
of information on instruc- 
tional conditions and 
achievement that should 
be more fully exploited. 
Resolving the issues of 
equality being debated in 
a growing number of 
states will require far 
greater illumination than 
is available from the 
efforts thus far. 

Academic debate con- 
tinues on the relationship 
of variations in educa- 
tional resources to educa- 
tional outcomes. One 
school finds no systematic 
relationship and argues 
that a more equitable 
distribution of resources 
will do little to advance 
educational achievement, 
and that the nation needs 
to get on wiih reform and 
restructuring. Another 
school believes that 
indeed, addressing this 
inequity is at least one 
key to improving educa- 
tion, and that such ineq- 
uity should not be 
allowed to stand on the 
basis of values, if not on 
educational efficiency. 
The courts, of course, are 
addressing legal concepts 
of equity, not academic 
ones, nor general educa- 
tional effectiveness. 

There is, however, a 
reconciliation between 
these views; they are not 
mutually exclusive. The 
failure to find a relation- 
ship between school 
expenditures and student 
achievement indicates that 
how money is spent has 
to be taken into account. 
Achieving greater equity 
in the distribution of 
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cducalional rcsourcvs can 
go hancl-in-hanci with 
broad educational ivtorin. 
The case of Kentucky, 
desc rihed in I l ie next 
section, is an example of 
how both can be dealt 
with al the same lime. 



Al some point, the 
distinction between 
resource differences and 
educational approaches 
bc*gins to blur, since all 
approaches recjuire 
resources, Educational 
policy is inevitably 



concerned holb about the 
distribution of resources 
and viable approaches to 
educating students. The 
courts will continue to 
view the matter of etjuity 
in the context of state 
constitutional re(]uire- 
ments, and legal concepts 
tracing back centuries. 
What the courts conclude 
about et|uity will often be 
different than what the 
public and its representa- 
tives decide to do in 
reshaping American edu- 
cation for the year 2()()(). 



Figure 6 

Relationship Between the Availability of 
Instructional Materials and Resources and 
NAEP Mathematics Proficiency, Grade 8, 1990 
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TOmRD 
EQUALITY 



During colonial limes, 
uliK'alion look pkicv in 
privalc sc hools and ailcn- 
clancx* was gciUTally 
liinilcci lo sluclc*nls whose 
paivnls coukl alTorcl \hc 
luilion This lypc* ol pri- 
\ :\\c ccliic alion began in 
iIk* Nc*\v l-nglancl colo- 
nies, where I wo schools 
had bcvn cvsiahlishcxl by 
!().-^S. In \lr\l ihe Massa- 
c luisdls "C'leneral Coiiri, ' 
ihc* siale lc*gislalivc* body, 
ckx icvcl lhal "ye c hosen 
men" should have ihe 
power lo line* all parenls 
and inaslers who were 
negk^cUul in "iraining up 
iheir children. ' This law 
proelaiined slale anlhorily 
over parenls, bul iiol owr 
ihc* operalion of schools. 

Mve \cMrs laler, ihe 
Massaehusells Law of 
!() |7 rcH|uirecl every lown 
of 50 or more families lo 
appoinl a leac hc*r. l A ery 
lown of KM) or more 
families was lurlher 
re(|uirc*d lo appoinl a 
sc hoolmasler lo giw 
inslruelion in Lalin gram- 
mar lo prepare boys for 
colk^ge. (lalk\l ihe "Ww 
I'ngland pallcMii," ihis 
arrangemenl allowed ihe 
use of publie funds for 
educalion. 

Publie rc*eognilion of 
ihe ncvd for "common 
schools" clevelopc*cl dur- 
ing ihe c^arly ninelcrnlli 
cvniury. Al lirsl. schools 
had lx*c*n funded by 
luilion receipls and lec\s. 
As I be free* school mo\ c*- 
mcMil gained niomcnlum. 
however, and ihe number 
of sludenls and sc hools 
grew, new w ays lo 
finance* ihe schools were 



soughl. including ihe use 
of slale lolleries and land 
sales. Since a personal 
income lax was nol a 
viable oplion during ihis 
period, mosl localilies 
lurnc^d lo whal scvmc\l lo 
be ihe mosl feasible and 
c*(|uilable rcAcMiue source — 
a lax on rcMl properly. 

The* prirnary respoirsi- 
bilily for schooling in ihe 
I nilc^l Slalcvs rcvsis wilh 
slale governmenl; ihe 
Ic^cleral conslilulion is 
silcMil aboul c\lucalion, 
IcMving il as an 'implicxl 
power" of ihe slalcvs. As a 
resull, slale conslilulions 
aulhori/e ihcMr k^gislalures 
lo mainlain a syslem of 
"uniform" schools or 
ryro\'ide a "ihorough and 
efficieni'* syslem of 
educalion. 

FINANCING 
THE SCHOOLS 

While revenucvs for 
elemeniary and secondary 
education have long come 
from ihe local, slale, and 
Ic^leral governmenls, iheir 
share of ihe educ alion pie 
has changed over lime 
(see Figure 9). Slale aid 
for educalion, the largesi 
single line ilem in slale 
budgds, has increased lo 
nearly half of lolal c*duca- 
lion funding: local fund- 
ing has ck*creased, and 
ihc* federal share of eclu- 
calion (which rose during 
ihe SO years prior lo V^HO) 
has dwindk^d from a high 
of aboul 10 pcTcenl dur- 
ing ihe lale 197()s lo 
aboul () percenl loday. 

The major role of slale 
aid is lo compcMisale for 
school dislricls' \'asll\' 



ciiffering abililic\s lo pay 
for educalion, as oflen 
measurc\l by properly lax 
bascvs. hi acklilion» slale 
aid largcis spec ial popula- 
lions. e.g., .siucknls wilh 
clisabililicvs or in need of 
compensalory c\lucalion, 

Local revenue's are ihe 
rcvsull of ihe wcmIiIi and 
lax efforl of ihe commu- 
nily. This close relalion- 
ship bdwcvn wcmIiIi and 
rc*\enues makes il pos- 
sible for a rich school 
dislricl lo raise more 
revenue for educalion 
lhan a poor dislricl, c^en 
ihough bolh are applying 
ihe same lax rale. Slale 
educalion aid is ckvsignecl 
lo overcome ihe clispari- 
licvs in reveinies lhal are 
caused by varialions in 
local weallh. 

The federal govern- 
menl's role* is small, owr- 
all. ranging from a low of 
aboul f> percent of lolal 
e\lucali(Mi re\e'nue\s in 
New Hampshire in I9HH 
lo a lillle over 13 percenl 
in Hawaii, liui while ihe 
le\leral governmenl has 
bcvn culling back on 
domcvsiic programs since 
ihe I97()s, lis role is slrale- 
gic bcvause il assurers 
serx'ices for disabled, 
poor, and educalionalK' 
clisaclvanlagcxi sludenls. 

The resull of ihis school 
finance syslem is lhal, in 
spile of high lax ralcvs, 
laxpaycMs in poor school 
dislricls cannol gencTale 
sulficicMil re\ enue for an 
acle(|Uale school syslem. 
or one lhal malcluvs iheir 
more foriunale neighbors, 
l or the* lasl 20 years, 
courl rooms across ihe 
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country have been deal- 
ing with this situation. 
The next section of this 
report briefly describes 
the two waves of school 
finance litigation that have 
swept the nation, and the 
resulting state responses. 

THE FIRST WAVE 

In 1967, John Serrano, a 
father in a Los An^eles- 
area school district, com- 
plained to the principal of 



his son's school about the 
quality of services avail- 
able. The principal told 
hini that the school dis- 
trict simply could not 
afford more or better 
instruction and counseled 
the father to move to one 
of the wealthier nearby 
districts. The senior 
Serrano viewed this 
advice, no mailer how 
well inieniioned, as 
worthless; he was not 



able to move. Instead, he 
joined with others and 
brought suit against state 
officials. This suit, Serrano 
IK Priests questioned the 
constitutionality of the 
manner in which Califor- 
nia financed its schools. 

In this landmark case, 
the Supreme Court of 
California found that the 
state school finance sys- 
tem depended on the 
property lax base of each 
district. Vast differences in 
this wealth created huge 
disparities in the revenues 
available to individual 
districts and in their edu- 
cation expenditures. The 
court found that these 
gross funding disparities 
violated the state constitu- 
tional guarantees of equal 
protection. 

Since Serrano, 26 other 
slates have had school 
finance court decisions. 
The constitutionality of 
the systems was upheld in 
14 Slates; in 13 states the 
school finance systems 
were declared unconstitu- 
tional (see Figure 10 and 
the Table on the next 
page). The success of 
plaintiffs in the state 
courts was not necessarily 
related to the type or 
magnitude of expenditure 
and wealth disparities 
presented in the litigation. 
Rather, outcomes 
depended largely upon 
the level of .scrutiny a 
.state court applied to its 
.school finance sy.stem, 
and how it interpreted the 
.state's education clause. 

Generally, when courts 
applied a ".strict scrutiny" 
.standard of review 3 the 



.school finance .system was 
struck down. When courts 
applied a ^'rational basis * 
.standard, * the s< hool 
finance .sy.stem was 
genera'. y upheld. Courts 
differed in their determi- 
nations when the chal- 
lenge was based on the 
.state*s education clause, 
even when the language 
of the clause was strik- 
ingly .similar. 

This first wave of 
.school finance cases 
focu.sed primarily on 
disparities in educational 
expenditures across dis- 
tricts in a state, and on 
the relationship between 
the revenue and wealth of 
.school districts. Suits in 
New York (Levittown t\ 
Nyquist)\xx\i\ Maryland 
{Somerset County Board 
of Education ik Hornheck), 
however, introduced the 
unique educational and 
fiscal needs of urban 
areas into .school finance 
litigation (although the 



V:(>urls will Mihjcd a state s anions 
t(i "strict scTiitiny" il the plaintitis' 
c laim involws cither a group Ix'ing 
trcMtc'd chrtorontly (a susjx'cl 
c'lassilk ation) suc h as racv. or 
lunclamcTital rights or intorcsts suc h 
as sjxvch. religion, or voting. 
I nder this standird. a cdnifx^lling 
state interest must Ix* sen eel lor the 
legislation to pass cdnstitutional 
muster. In sc h(M)| finance eases, the 
court must determine that educ ation 
is a lundaniental right Ix'lore it will 
U|)piy a "siriet seniiiny ' standard. 

'If education is determined not to 
Ix* a fundamental right, courts 
traditionally apply a **ra(ioiuil 
means" test. I nder this test, 
challenged legislation will Ix* 
U|)held if it furthers a "legitimate 
Stat*.' interest. Ix'ars a rational 
relationship to the ends for which it 
w as established, and d(X*s not make 
arbitrary or invidious distinc tions 
Ix'tween classes of persons. 
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Trends in Public Elementary and Secondary 
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courts did not decide in 
favor of the plaintiffs). 

Lawyers for the cities in 
these states alleged that 
by measuring the ability 
of school districts to sup- 
port education only in 
terms of property wealth 
per pupil, traditional state 
aid systems worked to the 
detriment of large urban 
school systems which 
were, for the most part, 
above average in property 
wealth. They argued that 
equalization aid formulas 
failed to take into account 
four "overburdens" — 
education, municipal 
services, cost, and absen- 
teeism** — that further 
constrained the ability of 
urban districts to fund 
their schools. The brief 
for the interveners in 
Levitt )wn v. Nyquist 
summed up the objections 
of the urban districts in 
one sentence: "While the 



'^liducatUm otvrhurdeH rcflct is tlif 
higher costs that urban sc h(M>l 
systems fate to educate lary^e 
numlKTs of students with special 
educational need.s. such as 
educational and economic 
disadvantages, limited Knglish 
proficiency, and physical and 
mental disabilities. Munidpai 
senices otvrhurUen reflet ts the fact 
that the high needs of urhan 
populations for police, fire, 
sanitation, and welfare services 
imp<ise a massive drain on the tax 
dollars of urhan districts, leaving 
less of each lax dollar for educaiion 
than in sul>url>an and rural districts. 
The urhan lax dollar also buys 
fewer educational ser\'ices than the 
same dollar in suburban and rural 
areas Ixfcause operating costs for 
education are unavoidably higher in 
cities than in other areas (tost 
oanhurden). The use of attendance 
rather than enrollment counts in 
stale aid formulas further penalizes 
large city districts Iwcause of the 
higher absenteeism rates of urhan 
pupils (cihsenteeLm (H*erhurden). 



public education fiscal 
burden of the large urban 
districts is by far the 
greatest in the state, the 
levels of state education 
assistance they receive are 
almost the lowest.'' 

THE STATES RESPOND 

Prodded by actual or 
threatened lawsuits, over 
3S states enacted new or 
revised education aid 
programs between 19/1 
and 198S. This wave of 
legislation had several 
effects on education 
finance. First, as seen 
earlier in Figure 9, the 
state share of education 
funding increased to 
nearly SO percent. Second, 
average per pupil expen- 
ditures, adjusted for infla- 
tion, grew 43 percent. 
Third, many states revised 
their school finance sys- 
tems in ways that more 
equitably distributed 
money between property- 
poor and property- 
wealthy districts. Fourth, 
states also developed 
better programs to meet 
the special educational 
needs of students. 

By 198S, all states 
funded services to stu- 
dents with physical and 
mental disabilities, 16 
states provided direct aid 
for compensatory educa- 
tion programs or to dis- 
tricts with large numbers 
of poor children, and 12 
states funded bilingual 
education programs. 

These reform laws had 
a limited impact on the 
fiscal equity of school 
funding systems, how- 
ever. In spite of greater 
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equalization and more 
categorical aid, inequities 
in the ' mding of educa- 
tion pei sted. Using 
multiple equity measures 
and data from 49 states, 
Schwartz and Moskowit/ 
(19H«) reported little 
change in spending equity 
within states between the 
1976-77 and 19H4-8S 
school years. They found, 
however, that state rev- 
enues had some moderat- 
ing effect on inequality 
and that federal revenues 
had a similar, but smaller, 
impact. More detailed 
studies of individual states 
showed that, in most 
cases, early equity gains 
were eroded in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. 



These studies high- 
lighted factors that threat- 
ened the equity of school 
finance reforms over time: 
differential growth in local 
tax bases; the ability and 
willingness of wealthy 
school districts to main- 
tain high levels of tax 
effort and the reluctance 
of most states to "cap'* the 
spending of such school 
districts; the cushion of 
save-harmless clauses 
(mechanisms that protect 
districts from reductions 
in aid); disequali/ing 
categorical aid programs; 
and the growing educa- 
tional needs of poor 
urban and rural 
communities. 
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Figure 10 

State School Finance Court Decisions 




Source Frankhn. D L et a) The Conslitulionality of the K-12 Funding System in Illinois. 
Volume II 1990 Supplement " MacArlhur/Spencer Senes Number 15 Normal. IL: 
Center for the Study of Eductiuonal Finance. Illinois Slate Unive.sily, 1990 



THE SECOND WAVE 

Judicial and legislative 
activity in school finance 
slowed considerably in 
the second. half of the 
1980s, In the wake of A 
Nation at Risk ( 1983) and 
other national reports on 
the condition of education 
in the United States, 
policymakers directed 
their attention toward 
efficiency, excellence, and 
choice in education and 
away from issues of 
equity in educational 
opportunity. 

During the mid-1980s, 
states ,strengthened high 
sch(X)l graduation stan- 
dards, raised teacher 
training and certification 
requirements, upgraded 
curriculum standards, and 
expanded student compe- 
tency testing. States 
focused more attention on 
educational outcomes 
such as achievement than 
on educatk)nal resources. 

The year 1989 marked 
a resurgence of interest 
and activity in school 
finance. After four little- 
noted defeats in school 
finance system court cases 
in 1987 and 1988 (Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and South 
Carolina), plaintiffs suc- 
ceeded in overturning 
school finance systems in 
Montana (Helefia School 
District v. State of Mon- 
tanal Kentucky (Rose v. 
We Council for Better 
Education I and Texas 
(Ed^ewood v, Kirhy). In 
the next year, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court 
declared the state's 1975 
school finance reform law 



unconstitutional as 
applied to the 30 poorest 
urban school districts 
(Ahhott r. Burke). Tennes- 
see followed in 1991. 
New fimding formulas 
were enacted in four 
states, as well as in 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. New school 
finance suits also were 
filed in 21 states.^' 

The fundamental legal 
issues did not change 
between the first and 
second waves of litiga- 
tion. Plaintiffs in the five 
successful court suits 
asserted that wealth-based 
disparities in education 
expenditures resulted in 
unequal educational 
opportunities for students 
from property-poor dis- 
tricts. The courts based 
their decisions on the 
states' education and/or 
equal protection clauses, 
and each decision 
reflected the unique legal, 
educational, political, and 
social context of the state. 

These decisions, how- 
ever, represented a depar- 
ture from the past in 
several ways. Tliey 
focused on disparities in 
actual programs offereiJ, 
as well as wealth and 
expenditure disparities; 
expanded definitions of 
what state const it utkms 
require of education 
systems; naoved toward 
requiring the equalization 
of expenditures, and 
away from an equaliza- 
tion of the ability to raise 
education revenues; 
emphasized the needs of 
educationally disadvan- 
taged children; and, in 



Kentucky, called for a 
total restnicturing of the 
education governance, as 
well as finance, system. 

With litigatk)n still 
ongoing in 21 states it is 
hard to predict where it 
will all take us by the year 
2000. But after a period of 
(]uiescx?nc<;, school 
finance reform is back 
with a fury in a consider- 
able number of states. 
However, the states are 
not all moving in 
lockstep, and courts in a 
substantial number of 
states have given finance 
systems a clean bill of 
health, at least from the 
standpoint of compliance 
with state constitutions. 
Meanwhile, forces moving 
many states toward ineq- 
uity still operate, and the 
net effect of new laws 
pulling one way, and 
strong forces pulling 
anotber, is hard to predict. 



'''Hu' 21 stairs art- Alahanu. Alaska. 
Floriila. Idaho, Illinois, Iniliuna. 
Kansas. Massachuscits. Minnesota, 
MisM»uri. Nt'W Hampshin*. New 
York, North Dakota, Ohici. 
Oklahoma, C)rt'j»on. IVnnsylvania. 
RhcKic Island, South Dakota, 
Virginia, and Washington. 



THREE 
STATES 



As I he decade of the 
199()s opens, slates may 
be juslifiahly nenous 
alMHit the possibility of 
further litigation, Three 
stales where systems 
recently have l^een over- 
turned are described here 
in more detail. While the 
decision in Texas was 
fairly traditional, the Ken- 
tucky decision raises the 
possibility that school 
finance litigation can 
bring the entire structure 
of the education system 
under scrutiny. The New 
Jersey case demonstrates 
that it is po.ssible to focus 
a decision on the way a 
school finance system 
affects particular school 
districts^ not all di.stricts. 

TEXAS 

luisicu oocl i\ A7r/n (19S9) 
summarized the extensive 
disparities in wealth, 
expenditures, and pro- 
grams found acro.ss Texas' 
1,()S7 school districts and 
three million .school chil- 
dren. The .stale Supreme 
Court ju.stices imposed a 
judicial standard of equity 
known as "fiscal neutral- 
ity/' requiring that .school 
district revenues be "sub- 
stantially equal" at similar 
levels of di.strict lax effort. 
In 19«S-8(), the 3(K).(M)0 
students in the wealthiest 
districts had eight times 
the property wealth of the 
30().()()() students in the 
po()re.st communities. The 
disparity in property 
wealth between the 
Kdgewood Independent 
School Di.strict and the 
neighboring di.strict of 
Alamo Heights was typi- 



cal: $39,(K)() per pupil in 
Kdgewood. compared 
to $S7(),()()() in Alamo 
Heights, 

As the slate s minimum 
foundation aid formula 
did not cover even the 
.state-mandated minimum 
requirements, districts 
relied heavily on local 
revenues to support their 
education programs. The 
court found that expendi- 
tures ranged from $2,()(K) 
to $19,000 per pupil; the 
poorest districts spent, on 
average. S2.000 per pupil 
less than the wealthiest 
districts in spite of higher 
tax rates. 

The court determined 
that education (expendi- 
tures have a "real and 
meaningful impact on the 
educational opportunity 
offered. ..studentlsl. " At the 
time of the trial, one- 
third of the .state's .school 
districts did not meet the 
.state-mandated standards 
for class si/e. One poor 
.sch(X)l di.strict, San 
Kli/aric) I.S.I)., offered no 
pre-kindergarten program; 
no foreign language, 
chemi.stry. physics, or 
calculus courses; no col- 
lege preparator>' or hon- 
ors program; and virtually 
no extracurricular activi- 
ties .such as band, debate, 
or football. In .spite of one 
of the most extensive 
.state-fimded pre.school 
programs in the countiy, 
a number of the poorest 
.school di.stricts in Texas 
cannot ufford to participate. 

The court .set May 1990 
as the ueadline for the 
legislature to e.stablish a 
new .state funding .system. 



threatening to close the 
.stale's .schools if an 
acceptable plan were not 
developed. When the 
legislature developed its 
new funding plan, how- 
ever, it was immediately 
challenged, and a .state 
trial court agreed that the 
new plan did not meet 
the court mandate. On 
April 11, 199L the .stale 
legislature finally pa.ssed a 
plan that was accepted by 
the court, but is extremely 
controversial, 

Under the new .sy.stcm, 
dubbed the Robin Hood " 
plan. .sch(X)l di.stricts with 
high property values will 
shift money to districts 
with low property values 
within regional taxing 
districts created along 
county lines, Kach of the 
new tax di.stricts will have 
a minimum property tax 
rate. Revenues will be 
distributed equally through' 
out the .school .systems 
within the taxing di.strict. 

As a result of this plan, 
a new. or at least more 
visible, opponent lo 
.school finance reform has 
arisen in Texas — weakhy 
.school di.stricts, which 
until now largely .stayed 
out of court battles 
between .state officials 
and poor di.stricts, Dis- 
iriels in the riche.st parts 
of the stale, which .stand 
to l().se millions of dollars 
w hile their residents are 
charged higher taxes, 
contend that the new la A' 
is uncoastitutional 
because it amounts to a 
.statewide property tax 
and impo.ses levies with- 
out prior voter approval, 
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Moreover, rich districts 
warn the equity plan will 
undermine the slate's top 
schools — the plan, they 
contend, ernphasi/es 
ecjuity at the expense of 
excellenee and acrouni- 
ability. 

The activism by the 
richer districts represents 
an important shift in the 
school finance del^ate, 
which has been domi- 
nated by the poor districts 
that won two unanimous 
rulings from the state 
Supreme (^ourt. 

KENTUCKY^ 

A famous Kentuckian and 
writer during the 1920s, 
when "hundreds of Ken- 
tucky farmers had better 
barns in which to stable 
mules, bulls, and sows 
than school rooms for 
their children." Jesse 
Stuart dreamed of a day 
when Kentucky children 
would no longer have 
to "grow up like 
uncultivated plants." As 
the 19H0s drew to a dose, 
hovvever, Kentucky was 
often regarded as one of 
the worst school systems 
in the nation; a st;»^e at or 
near the bottom in i.idica- 
tors like spending, gradu- 
ation rates, and literacy. 
Management problems, 
nepotism, and tax fraud 
were thought to be wide- 
spread among districts. 



"Much (»f'tlK* l;KtiiaI mulfrial ahout 
Kentucky is drawn from aii 
excellent case study See Konald 

Dcive, Jr., Aatnis in a MuHutum 
PiMtl IheHoleofUtifiiition. Uiir, 
and Ixitnvm in Kentucky IxUimtUm 
Heforni Lexington, KY: i'richard 
vlcmimittee f(»r Academic 
Hxcellence. 1991. 
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In 19H6, the wealthiest 
district in Kentucky spent 
$4,361 per pupil, while 
the p(K)rest district spent 
$1,767 per pupil, produc- 
ing a wide gap in the 
c|uality of facilities and 
programs, (lourt records 
showed that poor schools 
held classes in inferior 
buildings and were 
unable to provide stu- 
dents with an advanced 
curriculum. While many 
rural districts in the east- 
ern part of llu- state could 
not even afford textbooks 
or books for their librar- 
ies, wealthier districts 
were purchasing comput- 
ers for their classrooms. 
These inec|uities were 
reflected in differences in 
achievement test scores 
and graduation rates. 

On November 20. 19HS. 
a lawsuit called Rose i\ 
Council for Better Hduca- 
tiofu lnc\ was filed in 
c;ircuit Court. Hie plain- 
tiffs were the Council for 
BeUer Hducation, Inc., 
seven local sch(x)l boards, 
and 22 public school 
students suing on behalf 
of themselves and the 
class of all school children 
in similarly poor sdiool 
districts. The plaintiffs 
alleged that the state's 
"statutoiy structure for 
funding public schools" 
was inaclec|uate, ine(|ui- 
tahle. and in violation of 
the state constitutional 
provision re(|uiring '*an 
efficient system of com- 
mon schools throughout 
the state. ^ 

They also complained 
that students from poor 
districts had been denied 



due process and ecjual 
protection under both the 
United States and Ken- 
tucky constitutions. Plain- 
tiffs sought a declaratory 
judgment and a court 
order ^commanding the 
(General Assembly to 
increase the funding for 
public schools in an 
amount sufficient to pro- 
vide an ec|uitable and 
adecjuate funding pro- 
gram for all school 
children." 

On June 8. 1989. the 
Kentucky Supreme Cnun 
declared the entire school 
system unconstitufionaL 
The court directed the 
Cieneral Assemhiy to go 
back to the drawing 
hoard and create a new 
system that provided 
aclecjuate and ec|ual edu- 
cational opportunities for 
ail of the state's students. 
The state legislature com- 
plied with the court's 
mandate by enacting the 
Kentucky Education 
Reform Act of 1990. 
financed by a tax increase. 
This new reform law 
radically reshaped the 
curriculum, governance, 
and finance of Kentucky's 
schools. 

Some of the features of 
the reform are rewards 
and sanctions tied to 
school performance, 
school-leased manage- 
ment and decision mak- 
ing, pre-school programs 
for at-risk children, and a 
state-wide performance 
assessment program. I he 
law also provides a guar- 
anteed level of per pupil 
funding and a method for 
raising poor districts to 



the spending level of 
wealthier districts. 

According to recent 
accounts in the education 
press, over the course of 
the last year or so, many 
Kentucky schools have 
raised local tax rates and 
received a corresponding 
increase in state aid; 
initiated pre-school pro- 
grams for poor four-y<*ar- 
olds and extended -day 
tutorial programs; and 
launched planning and 
site-based decision mak- 
ing, ungraded primary 
classrooms, and commu- 
nity service centers. 

Finally, despite a mam- 
moth increase in state 
taxes, Kentuckians appear 
to have weathered both 
the urrent recession and 
the last round of elections 
without any signs of the 
sort of tax revolt seen in 
many other states. The 
cost of the education 
program has also been a 
secondary topic in this 
years gubernutoria! pri- 
maries, and acceptance of 
education reform comin- 
ues to be reflected in state- 
v/ide polling. Kentucky 
appears to be recovering 
from what the trial court 
judge referred to as the 
state's Extreme ease of 
educational malnutrition.*' 

NEW JERSEY 

When the Supreme Court 
declared New Jersey's 
school finance system 
unconstitutional on June 
S. 1990, it was the eighth 
time in 20 years that the 
state's highest court ruled 
on school finance litiga- 
tion. 1 hat decision, Abbott 
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Hurhc (\hbi)\[ II). was 
ihc firsl school nn;nKv 
case in the country, how- 
cvci\ to: 

■ rule on the constitu- 
tionality ol an education 
finance law specifically 
clesijjned to respond to 
a prior court decision 

■ address the unic|ue 
educational antl fiscal 
needs of children living 
in poor urban areas 

■ rec|uire a slate to assure 
tliat poor urban districts 
have more money to 
spend on education 
than wealthy sulairban 
tlistricts 

It all bej^an in early 
1970 wlien the cities of 
Jersey (aty. Palerson, 
Plainfiekf and luist 
Oranj^e joined Jersey (lity 
student Kenneth Robinson 
and his parents in a chal- 
lenj^e to the constitution- 
ality of the state\s school 
finance sysieni. 'i'hal 
decision, Robinson r. 
CahillK 1973), used 
.'xpenditure disparities 
that were due to varia- 
tions both in .school dis- 
trict pi'operiy wealth and 
in tax rates as the basis 
for overturning the stale's 
school finance system. 

The resuiling I97S slate 
reform law (The Public 
School Hducalion Act of 
197S), funded with a new 
state income tax, saw the 
,state share in education 
expenditures rise from 2H 
to il) percent and expen- 
diuire disparities lessen, A 
decade later, howewr, 
dis Kirities had worsened, 
even when inllation was 



taken into account. In six 
years, disparities in per 
pupil properly wealth 
doubled from S.S to I to 
1 1 lo I. Hxpentlilure 
disparities, in real dollars, 
grew from $900 lo S2,I22 
per pupil between high 
and low spending 
disiricis.^ 

In 1981. the l* ducal ion 
Law (.enter filed a (om- 
plainl in New Jersey 
.Superior (x)uri on behalf 
of 20 children attending 
public schools in (lamden, 
Kasi Orange, Irvinglon. 
and Jersey City, They 
claimed that the stale 
etlucajion finance sy.sieni 
caused significant expen- 
diture anti program tlis- 
parilies between poor 
urban and wealthy subur- 
ban districts, leaving poor 
urban districts unable to 
mrA the educational 
needs of their stutlenls. 
They also argued that the 
state system violated the 
"thorough and efficient" 
and e(|ua! protection 
clauses of the stale consii- 
union and the law against 
discrimination. 

Alter nine years of 
parrying in legal aiul 
administrative forums, the 
New Jersey Supreme 
Court ruled in 1990 that 
the stale aid system was 
unconstitutional as 
applied lo poorer urban 
districts because the edu- 
cation delivered was 
neither thorough nor 



efficient. Tiie justices 
foun'J that: 

rcidi'r tho pri'fii'nl sy«(U'm...tlu* 
IMMircr tlu' dlMrici nnd llu* grcaU'r i'N 
nci'd. ilu' li'^N ihc niniicy avallahli*, 
iind llii' wtirNv the i^diKraildii... 
I'diicailoii hOK failed there. Tor b<Mh 
the NliidenI and the sixile. 

The New Jersey high 
court \s ruling /.eroes in on 
i)olh the plight ol poor 
urban children and the 
obligation of the stale lo 
educate them: 

The eltU*fi have delirloraied and their 
Ithe NttidentA'i V /es are tifteii hleak. 
They live In a eulliin* where m'IumiLh. 
siudylnit, and hnniewtirk are Ket'oiid- 
ar>'. Their ivsi •xHireH, their dnipoiil 
rale, (heir aitenc^anee at eolleite, all 
Indleate a nevere failure of eUueatitin. 
VChlle eduealion In largely ahnent 
from their lives, we get Nome lde:8 of 
w hat In present from theerlnie rate, 
dl.seaAe rate, drug addletlon rate, 
teenage pri*gnaney nite, and the 
unempltiyment rate. Without an 
effi*i'tlve educatliMi they are likely to 
remain envelo|M*d In thl.s 
environment. 

All the money that Mipptiris eduen 
tion \s puhlle money, liH'al money no 
less than state moiu*>'. It Is authorized 
and eontroUed, In terms of souree, 
amount, distrlhutlon, and use, hy the 
state. The students of Newark and 
I'renton are no less eltl/ens than 
their friends In Mlllhurn and 
Prlneeton. I'hey are en(ltk*<l to Ih* 
treated equally, to iH^ghi it the same 
starting line. 

To meet the re(|uire- 
menls the court set, the 
Quality Mtlucalion Act of 
1990 (QKA I) was signed 
into law on July y 1990 
allocating an additional 
$1.1 billion to the stale's 
public schools, with much 
of the money going lo the 
poorest urban districts, 
called "special needs' 
districts. Before the 1991- 
92 school year had 
started. howc\'er, intense 
political maneuvering in 



response ;o Noier anger 
over increases in the sales 
and income taxes resulted 
in a new legislative pro- 
gram (QKA II) that 
drained about $,^0() 
million from the school 
aid fund and redirected 
the funds lo municipal 
property lax relief. In 
addition, strict spending 
caps were impo,sed on 
school districts. This 
means that .SO percent, or 
S229 million, of the S77S 
million left for ^new * 
school aid cannot Ix* 
spent on education, but 
must be u,sed U) lower 
local school taxes. 

As a result, the attorney 
for the plaintiffs in Ahholl 
is now contending that 
the new law {Q\ A II) has 
actually widened the 
sp.'nding gap between 
uiixin and suburban 
school districts and is 
unconstitutional. Alter 20 
years of legal w rangling 
over the educational 
rights of poor urban chil- 
dren. New Jersey is back 
in court. 
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SUMMARY Y\ 

. houses, provided lor 

AJN13 livelihood, and 

POMPT T KTOM P'^>^'^-^ wors'iip, 

^^WiN V^J^UolVJi^ ihcy longed 'Uo advance 

Learning und perpetuate it 
to Posterity/* In \(y\2 the 
Hay (Colony decreed *Vee 
public education in jry 
town of 100 families. 
Writing in IH K), Horace 
Mann said: 



7 he iiisliuilicii (if ;i free* mIkmiI 
s>>lcni oi) so br(K*.(l ii basis, and of 
Mich ample pniixirtitiiis nppi'ars still 
iiuirc rciiiarkahic wlicii ouisldcr 
llic pi*H«Kt hi the wtirld's liis((ir> at 
wliiili U wus (iriKiiiaicd, and the 
fewness iun\ |X»verty «»f the petiple liy 
«Ali«>ni it was rnaititaincd. 

By fits and starts this 
first elTort at free schools 
grew to Ix'conie a univer- 
sal .system of public edu- 
cation. lM)r centuries the 
• people by wh.om it was 
maintained" remained the 
inhabitants of such towns, 
and later, cities. The local 
inhabitants taxed what- 
ever wealth they had, and 
as their wealth (and their 
"longing" for learning) 
varied, so did the amount 
they spent on these free 
schools. The economic 
position of the family 
determined t!ie economic 
circ umstances of the 
child, and the combined 
economic circumstances 
of the f.:milies of a local 
community determined 
the scliooi economy oi 
the student. 

In about 1930 the local 
share of expenditures for 
elementary and secondaiy 
education, which was stiil 
<S3 percent, began to fall 
as the states, then the 
lederal government. 



began to pick up a larger 
share of the tab. The U.S. 
(Constitution left the provi- 
sion of education as an 
implied power of the 
states, and .states were 
ciuick to make their 
responsibilities explicit in 
their constitutions. For 
decades, the nation 
moved along cjuite com- 
fortably with a system 
largely operated and 
financvd locally, but with 
the formal power and 
responsibility resicling 
clearly with the state. The 
disparities in the wealth 
of communities (and their 
commitment to education) 
continued to be reHected 
in disparities in the 
financing of their educa- 
tion sy.stems. 

The degree of inecjual- 
ity in our system of edu- 
cation spread through our 
P-Mional awareness in the 
mid-l%()s. What becair.e 
ktiown as the ('.oleman 
Report, Hqiuilily ofliduca- 
tional ()/)/)()rlunil]\ man- 
dated by act of (Congress, 
riveted attention on differ- 
ences in educational 
achievement. That same 
year, Arthur Wise asked in 
an anicle referring to the 
lederal constitution, ' Is 
the denial of ec|ual educa- 
tion constitutionals Other 
repons and analyses 
followed. 

Horn a few years later 
was a realization that 
perhaps the provisions 
in slalc constitutions 
recjuired that resources for 
education be provided 
iyuilahly\Kuh'\n a state. 

The court case tii;:i 
focused attention on 



in-state inecjualities was 
Sermuo r. Priesi. It began 
when John Serrano, 
whose son attended 
school in a I.os Angeles 
school district, c*om- 
plained to the school 
principal about the c|ualiiy 
of services available. He 
was told the district could 
not afford better, and to 
get \N'hat he wanted he 
XN'oulcl have to mow to a 
wealthier district. Instead, 
Mr. Serrano took the stale 
to court, (juestioning the 
constitutionality of the 
manner in which (Calilor- 
nia financed its .schools. 
In 1971. the Supreme 
(iourt oi (lalilornia found 
that the gross school 
funding disparities ba.sed 
on the wealth of a school 
district violated the stale 
constitutional guarantees 
oi e(|ual protection. 

After that ca.se, a wave 
of school finance rulings 
washed through the 
courts. From 1971 througli 
19H.-i, nine slate financing 
systems were declared 
unconstitutional by state 
courts. These rulings 
focused primarily on 
disparities in educational 
expenditures across dis- 
tricts, and on the relation- 
ships between the 
revenue for schools and 
the wealth of .school 
districts. In New York and 
Maryland, however, con- 
sideration of the uni(|ue 
needs of schools in urban 
areas entered the fr;iy. 

Prompted by these 
rulings and prodded by 
litigation winding its way 
through court systems, 
over .^S states enac ted 
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now or revised education 
aid projiranis between 
1971 and 198S. The state 
share of education fund- 
injj leaped forward a^;*in, 
and average expenditures 
increased as wc!l. I'und- 
ing systems were revised 
in many states to more 
e(|uital')ly distribute 
money among property- 
poor and property- 
wvalthy districts. Programs 
were cleveloped to meet 
tlie special education 
needs of some students. 

However, despite these 
actions, researchers 
reported little change 
between 1976-77 and 
198'1i-8S in fiscal ecjuity 
within the states, l-arly 
gains in the 19"7()s were 
eroded by differential 
growth in local tax bases, 
wealthy districts continu- 
ing to spend more, grow- 
ing needs in poor urban 
and rural areas, and other 
factors that offset earlier 
state action, 

A new wave of activit>' 
lu-gan in 1989. Since that 
time, plaintiffs succeeded 
in overturning school 
finance systems in Mon- 
tana ( 1989), Kentucky 
( 1989), Mexas (1989). New 
Jersey (again in 1990), 
and Tennessee (1991). 

This report briefly 
describes the proceedings 
in New jcMsey, Kentucky, 
and Texas. The decision 
in Texas was fairly tradi- 
tional, but the remedy has 
turned the wealthy dis- 
tricts against the new 
system. 'I1ie Kentucky 
decision resulted in the 
state revamping the entile 
educational system, and 
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New jersey addressed the 
unicjue situation of chil- 
dren attending sch(n)l in 
poor urban areas. As this 
is written, litigation is 
proceeding in 21 states, 
Mow unccjual are our 
students' educations now, 
as we enter the last 
decade of the century? 

■ Average expenditures 
per student range from 
almost $8,S()() in New 
Jersey down to S2,72() 
in Utah. After adjusting 
for cost-of-living differ- 
ences, they range from 
just uncler'S7,()()() in 
New York to just under 
S.S,()()() in Utah. 

■ States vaiy both in their 
wealth and their will- 
ingness to spend on 
education. Wyoming 
spends almost 8 per- 
cent of its personal 
income on education 
and New Hampshire 

3 percent. The ranking 
of the states changes 
considerably when the 
degree of effort is 
taken into account. 
New Jersey, second on 
an absolute basis, 
drops to about the 
middle on this relative 
basis. Utah rises from 
last to the top tier. 

Disparities are also 
considerable within states, 
and this degree of dispar- 
ity aLso varies widely. 
In New York, the high 
spending .school districts 
spend 162 percent more 
than the low spending 
ones, contrasted with 
Maryland where the high 
spending districts spend 



just 2 i percent more. 
In the micUlle range 
(Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Maine) the high districts 
spend half again as much 
as the low onc*s. 

Down at the level 
of the school building and 
the classroom, what are 
the results of such 
differences? 

■ In Alabama — schools 
with bad plumbing, no 
science laboratories, no 
art rooms, or no music 
rooms 

■ In New Jersey — one 
high school witli .sev en 
.science laboratories, 
and another with few- 
true science cla.ssrooms 
at all 

■ In Montana — .schools 
with substaiuiarcl 

fac ilities, outdated 
e(|uipment, an'J out- 
dated textbooks 

■ In Pennsylvania — the 
lowest spending school 
districts have the higher 
.student teacher ratios, 
the lower average 
teacher .salaries, and 
teachers with the least 
teaching experience 

■ In the nation — le.ss 
adecjuate instructional 
materials in schools 
where students are 
poor than in schools 
where students are 
wealthier. 

While it is clear that the 
(|uantity of c^luc ational 
resources varies, and that 
there are 'rich schools 
and poor schools," as in 
the title of a 19()()s book 
by Arthur Wi.se, the 



educational research 
community has not been 
successful in determining 
the extent to which 
resource differences affect 
educational outcomes. 
Not having expensive, 
large-scale studies espe- 
cially designed to identify 
the variables that make a 
difference, they ha\'e used 
data in studies carried out 
for other purposes. 

Kric A. Hanusliek 
recently identified and 
summarized 187 such 
studies, dealing with 
teacher-pupil ratios, 
teacher ([ualifications and 
experience, teacher .sala- 
ries, expenditures per 
pupil, and facilities. He 
concluded that two 
decades of research had 
not uncovered a system- 
atic relationship between 
tho.se factors and studc*nt 
achievement. 

Other researchers point 
out, however, that these 
studies do not clearly 
establish that resource 
variations are unimpor- 
tant. While academics 
debate the direction and 
importance of the rela- 
tionships between school 
resources and student 
achie\ement. one stale 
court judge, Ste\en L. 
!.c*felt, rendered this 
judgment: 

I MM) that till' c\KtiiiK idiuat^oti 
fcsiarcli is rclati^rly pritiiitKi* and 
d<H's ii(»t rr%'ral vi-ry tiuu'li alxMit 
stiuloiit lean lit 1^ and tluTiTori' d<H*s 
tuit c<>tu|H*l till* riicttioii of input 
ri|iuill/ati<>ii or Input auiiparlsonH 
hctuccii viful aiiUMiK distriils, 

For more specific infor- 
IV Uion about the educa- 
tional resources that 
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aciually ivach ihc class- 
room, \w looked al claia 
from ihc IWO siaic-hy- 
sialc asscssincni of 8lh 
jjrack' inalhcinalics hy 
NAI'P, 11k' UmcIkts of 
iIk'sc 8lh jjrack' sliuk'nls 
wciv asked how wvll 
supplied iIk'\' wviv hy 
iheir school sysleni •willi 
ihe inslrudioiial inalerials 
and other resourees * ihey 
needed to le;icli iheir 
classes, 

rhere was considerable 
variation anionjj ihe stales 
in whether the teachers 
^ot what thr'V needetl. 
Cloinparin^ these data on 
the ade(|uacy ol class- 
room teaching resources 
with averajic mathematics 
prol'iciency reveals a 
strikinji and systematic 
relationship. As teacher 
perceptions of '^e inad- 
ec|uacy of these resources 
increased, proficiency 
scores decreased (see 
i'ijiure 8 on p. I »). 

if we are to get closer 
to understanding tlie 
relationship hetween 
educational resources and 
educational outcomes, we 
must iiV/prove how we 
klcntify the rest>urces that 
actually reach the front 
lines of instruction. The 
use of assessments such 
as NAKP may help, par- 
ticularly now that they are 
being administered at the 
state level. 

The issue of inequality 
in providing public edu 
cation and inecjuity in its 
financing has, for at least 
two decades, been iVamed 
as a legal issue debated 
and decided in state 
courthouses, Ikit the 



(|uestion of the degree of 
e(|uality and equity the 
nation wants in its .school 
sy.stem goes beyond the 
interpretation ol' state 
con.stitutions wiitten long 
ago. It is a policy issue 
for executive and legisia 
tive branches as well, M 
all levels of gowrnment. 

Resource disparities 
and ine(|uities on the one 
hand and educational 
reform and restructuring 
on the other, are consid- 
ered by some to be 
competing alternatives, 
or unrelated to each 
other. They/can be tiealt 
with simultaneously, 
however: Kentucky is 
an example of this 
apprt )ach. 

So far, the national 
education reform move- 
ment has not directly 
addressed the issue of 
the wide disparities in 
resources applietl to 
educating America's chil- 
dren and youth. The 
Presick'iit and the nation's 
governors haw, however, 
set the ohjeclive that 

Thv acadriiilt |H*rf«>riiiaiii*c «>f 
i*lijiu*iilar>' and HiT«>ii4lar>' Ntiiili-kiK 
will iiicmtM* NiKiiiflcaiilly in i*vi'r>' 
qiianUi*, anil (lie ilis(rihii(i«>ii «)i 
iiiiii«>rl(> sliidi'iils ill t*ai li k*vi*l will 
iii«>rc cl«)si*l> rvflix'l (III' sUiilciK 
popiilalioii as ii \vli«>lc. 

Will it be harder to 
achieve that goal if the 
nation does not address 
existing disparities, such 
as whether in.structional 
materials and resources 
are available to leachers'r' 
Is there a danger that 
some plans lor greater 
ec|uali/ation of resources 
can alfect goals to 



improve performance 
at the top*;' 

For the year 2000, will 
a ,student be considered 
an e;.lucational citi/en of 
just a school taxing dis- 
trict, or of a whole state, 
or a nation? Is the location 
of one's home to be the 
deciding factor in the 
degree to which society 
provides t)pnortunity to 
develop ability':' What are 
t)ur concepts of e(|uity 
and ecjuality in education 
as we head towards the 
next century'r' 

(Ian wr succeed in 
being world class in our 
etiucational attainments 
while remaining so pro- 
vincial in our financial 
commitment to schooling';' 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 

State Expenditure and Effort Disparities 



C4>Kt Adju^ited 
Fxpi'ndinire 



Intrastate 
Disparity 



Expenditure Per Pupil 



State 


Per Pupil 
1989-90 


cu>»t 
index- 


Per Pupil 

198990^ 


Ratio 
1986-87' 


a.H a r 
Incof 


Alalxima 


S3.3I I 


0.919 


$3.6(K) 


l.S 


3.«'Mi 


Alaska 


7JS2 


NA 


NA 


1.9 


6.7 


Arizona 


I,ISI 


l.(H)« 


1.1 IS 


2.0 


3.7 


Arkansas 




0.909 


3,600 


1.6 


3.7 


(lalilornia 




1.0S9 


'i.3S6 


1.7 


3.3 


(!(>k)rad() 


•l,S8() 


0.99S 


•I.SS9 


1.6 


1.1 


Conncvtu'ui 


7,«7() 


1.2SS 


6,261 


1.6 


3.» 


Delaware 




1.032 


S,()7() 


1.2 


39 


Florida 


S.OSl 


0.973 


S,191 


1.1 


3 3 


(icorgia 




0.9 ll 


».7i« 


2.1 


1.0 


! lawaii 




NA 


NA 


NA 


3. » 


Idaho 




0.913 


3,l99 


1.6 


1. 1 


Illinois 


l,7«7 


0.971 


•1,9 IS 


2.0 


3. 1 


Indiana 


1.11 1 


0.929 


•l,l28 


2.1 


3.9 


Iowa 




0.930 


l,9St; 


1.3 


^I.S 


Kansas 


l,8S() 


0.917 


S.2S9 


1.8 


1.1 


KcnUiiky 


3,793 


0.921 


l.llS 


1.7 


1.2 


Louisiana 




0.931 


1.107 


l.S 


1.2 


Maine 


S,Si() 


0.920 


6,02« 


l.S 


i.S 


Marylaml 


S.SS7 


I.IOH 


S.2S6 


1.2 


3.S 


Massacluisc'lls 


6,172 


1.21S 


S,(K)7 


2.1 


3. 1 


Michigan 


S.()i9 


0.9SI 


S.292 


2.3 


1.3 


Minnesota 


S.()2S 


0.9S() 


S.2S6 


1.9 


1.2 


Mississip[)i 


3.119 


0.^>M)3 


3.iS» 


1.7 


l.S 


Missouri 


|J2() 


0.929 




2.3 


3.3 


Montana 


1. i()S 


0.911 


|/>H)1 


NA 


S.7 


Nebraska 


3.«7 1 


0.929 


1,170 


1.6 


3.8 


Nevada 


1.139 


0.9S1 


I.S2S 


1.2 


3.1 


New Hampshire 


S,()W 


l.(P9 


1.726 


1.6 


2.9 


New Jersey 


«. »39 


1.2SS 


6,70« 


1.9 


1.1 


New Mexiro 


•1.136 


0.929 


i,n2 


1.6 


1.9 


New York 


7.917 


1.132 


6.991 


2.6 


1.6 


North (Carolina 


1.373 


0.9.^() 


»,672 


1.1 


1.1 


Noilh Dakota 


3.S()'7 


0.922 


3.«()9 


1.3 


l.S 


Ohio 


S.I9S 


0.9SS 


S.*23 


2.S 


3.H 


Oklahoma 


3,i39 


0.92S 


3.7 1« 


l.S 


1.0 


Oregon 


S.().|7 


0.9l2 


S,3S« 


l.S 


1.8 


Pennsylvania 


() J 1 1 


1.013 


6,033 


2.1 


3.9 


Rhode Island 


(), |2S 


1.0()H 


6,016 


1.3 


1.0 


South ('.arolina 


3.731 


0.92() 




1.1 


1.3 


South Dakota 


3.732 


0.916 


1,0-1 


1.3 


•1.2 


Tennessee 


3,^1« 


0.931 


3,779 


1.8 


3.S 


Texas 


i.()S() 


0.911 


•1.310 


2.S 


l.S 


Utah 


2.720 


0.929 


2,928 


l.S 


^i.7 


Vernioni 


S.ilS 


0.939 


S.770 


1.1 


i.8 


Virginia 


SJ |9 


i).971 


S.303 


2.0 




Washington 


»,S9() 


0.970 


1,732 


1.6 


3.8 


West Virginia 


I.SIO 


0.919 




1.3 


S/i 


Wisconsin 


S,7()3 


0.9SI 


S.97S 


1.7 


l.S 


Wyoming 


S,37() 


0.93i 


S,7S() 


1.7 


7.8 




4,952 


LOGO 


*.952 


NA 





'Total l urri-nl c.x|x*nclinirc's lor puh- 
lii cleiiH'iilary and secondary ilay 
.sih<M)ls |XT pupil In average dally 
aiiemlanav Itoiii National Fcliu allon 
Assoi latum, Ust if nates of Sduntl Sta- 
tistUs, \^mV\. Ai cording to tlu" NI'A. 
c urrent c*X|x*ncllturc* |ht pupil Is the 
most Irc'cjucntly used indicator for 
examinations ol puhlic sc Ii(m>I s|H*nd- 
In^. in which states arc coinparcd 
with (»nc* another on sc h<M>l ex|H*ndi 
turcs. As with other state-level 
measures, this measure Millers from 
the shortcomings Inherent In a state- 
wide average. Current ex|H*nclltures 
includes amount.s paid lor general 
control. Instructional ser\ice. opera- 
tion, maintcMianee, ll.xed charges, and 
other seh<M>l ser\ ices at all levels ol 
administration — state, intermediate*, 
and lo< al. Current ex|HMiclitures eoni- 
prise all governmental eontrlhulions 
to the retirement Innd and ex|H*ncli 
lures lor seh(M)l ser\'icc*s. including 
attendan( e. health ser\ Ices, transpor- 
tation, the net cost ol Uhk\ services, 
and other sc hool ser\ ic c*s. This figure 
cIcK's not inc lude payments lor capi- 
tal outlay or deht service. 

'K Howard NelsiMi. An Interstate 
Cost -of Living Inde x. luiuaUUmal 
l.valuiitunt ami hiluy Analysis. 
Spring. IWI. 13. I. 1031 1 1 Indices 
unavailahle lor Hasvaii and Alaska. 

'Column I divided by column 2. 

•The intrastate dlsparlly ratio is the 
average per pupil ex|H*ncliture of the 
ten highest spending districts in the 
slate divided In the a\erage |ht pupil 
ex|X'nclilure of ihe ten l<»wesi s|H'ncl 
Ing clisiricts in the ..tate. Data are 
presented for uniliecl districts only. 
I lawaii and Montana have no unified 
dislric ts. Because of a small numlHT 
of distric ts, only the highesi and low 
est s(x'ncling hve dislric is are used in 
Nevada. KluKle Island, and Wyoming. 
Itoiii Wayne UidcKe. lixfH'ftdiinn's in 
I'tihlii SiiuHflDisihiis. W'hylht Vny 
DilliT^. Congressional Kesc*arcli Ser 
vice, July S, WK). Kiddle's data are 
hased on (!ensus Bureau information 
(e\(e[)t for Vermont) and (he [)U[)il 
data are simply total fall enrollment, 
without adjust mciit for ai»"nclante 
rales or "high cost" pupils. Districts 
with enrollments Ivlow S(M) and s\w 
cial purpose dislric Is (intermediate 
districts, districts serving only liaiuli- 
ca[)|H'd or vocational education stu- 
dents, etc. ) were exc luded. 

"•l-slimated current ex|H*nditures lor 
public elementar>' and scrondaiT 
scli(M)ls in 19H*7 88 as a |HTt ent of 
()ersonal income in 19HH. From 
National l-duiation Association. 
HunkiiiHs of the States, /9W 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 

Teachers' Reports on the Availability of Resources 



Which of the following statements best ch^tracterizes your 
situation with respect to getting instructional materials and 
other resources you use to teach your class? • 



Percent of Students in Percent of Students whose Teacher Responded: 

School Who Are P<H>r 

(Orshansky Index) I Get All I (k*t Most ICk'tSi>me ICnrtNone 



mo 


2i.9')'(. 


(=S.7) 




(().7) 


K). 1'!.. 


(1.7) 


0.0% 


(0.0) 


1 - 1 


12.1 


(.V9) 


()2.() 




2S. 1 


(().l) 


0.0 


lO.O) 


5 - 9 


I7.S 


(S.l) 


>i.l 


(()..-^) 


2.7.^ 




0.9 


0.9) 


10 - 19 


1 1.1 


(2.«) 


\'>..'> 


(.-^.9) 


.^2.0 


(1.2) 


().() 


10.1) 


20 - 29 


\().=> 


(.-^.1) 


^()^ 


(().!) 


1 


(S.9) 


0.0 


().()) 


30 + 


11.6 




29.7 


(«.2) 


S7.1 


(H. 1) 


\.=> ( 


1.0) 



Sourco: Teacher questionnaire from the 1988 NAEP Reading Assessment. Grade 4. unpublished, 
^ote: Standard errors are presented in parentheses. 



APPENDIX TABLE 3 

Teachers' Reports on the Availability of Resources 



How well supplietl €ire you by your school system with 
the instruction€il materials and other resources you 
need to tetu hyour class? 

Percent of Students Whose t eacher Responded: 

Get Some or None of the Resources I Need.'' 



Grade 4 




(2.0) 


Aclvantaj^ccl I hlxm 


15 


( l.S) 


Disaclvania^t'tl I'rhaii 


|8 


(5.2) 


Kxiivmc Rural 


II 


(0.9) 


Other 


39 


(2.«) 


Grade 8 


28 


(2.H) 


AtKania^c'tl I 'rlian 


10 


(1.2) 


Di.saclvantaj^t'tl Urhan 


•10 


(7.0) 


Kxtrcnic Rural 




(«.()) 


Oihor 


29 





Source: Ina V. S, Mullis et al The State of Mathematics Achievement: NAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the 
Trial Assessment of the Stat&s. Educational Testing Service. June 1991. Prepared under contract with the National Center 
for Education Statistics 

Note: Standard errors are presented in parentheses. 
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APPENDIX TABU^ 4 

Teachers' Reports on The Availability of Resources and 
Average NAEP Proficiency 



How well supplied are you by your school sys tem with 
the instructional materials and other resources you 
need to teach your class? 



States Where the Percent of Students WhoMr Teachers 

Respond That They Get Some or None of the Instruc* Average N AKP Math Profl- 

tlonal Materials and Resources They Need Is: cieney of Group of States 



More than 4S% ill (I S) 

Ciiiam • Virgin Islands • Dislricl of ('olumbia 

• Louisiana 

41 - 2S2 (0.9) 

West Virginia • Hawaii • Arkansas 

3() 40% i'^i (1.2) 

Idaho • New Mexico • North C^arolina • Ocorgia 

31 " 2S'» (1.0) 

North Dakota • New York • Ohio • CaHlornia 

• Michigan • Okkihoma • Dekiwarc • Rhode Iskind 

• Florida • Virginia • Alabama • Arizona • Kentucky 

26-30%_ 2S3 (l.S) 

Texas • Indiana • Pennsylvania • Illinois 

21 - 2S% 2()4 (1,0) 

Oregon • Wisconsin • ('olorado • New Hampshire 

• Connecticut • Minnesota • Nebraska • New Jersey 

• Maiyland • Montana 

20% and under 277 (3.2) 

Wyoming • Iowa 

Source: tna V. S. Mullis. et ai. The State of Mathematics Achievement NAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the 
Trial Asse^^ment of the States Educational Testing Service. June 1 991 . Prepared under contract with the National Center 
for Education Statistics. Table is based on an aggregation of data from Table 13.21. 
Note: Standard errors are provided in parentheses. 
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